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Abstract Across the latter half of 2019, Hong Kong became the focus of world attention as it was rocked by a wave 
of increasingly violent confrontations between police and protesters. Both inside and outside the Territory, several 
powerful political actors have argued that the paramilitary-style police interventions used to manage the protests 
were necessary because the disorder was being fermented by agitators. In contrast, this article explores the utility 
of the Elaborated Social Identity Model of crowd behaviour to help explore and explain some of the social psycho- 
logical dynamics through which the 2019 protests became ‘radicalised’. The article explores three key phases of their 
evolution to draw out the patterns of collective action and variations in policing approaches. We show that early 
demonstrations were focused predominantly on preventing the implementation of controversial legislation but 
spread and changed in form as a function of the use of crowd dispersal tactics by police. Moreover, we show how po- 
lice inaction at other critical moments helped amplify perceptions of police illegitimacy that further radicalized pro- 
testers. Drawing upon a body of primary interview and secondary survey data, we also provide a social psychological 
analysis. We argue the observed patterns of collective action were underpinned by identity change and empower- 
ment processes brought about as a consequence of both the structural context and the intergroup dynamics created 
in part by coercive policing practices. 


Introduction periods of protest and civil disturbance in the his- 


The year 2019 in Hong Kong was historic because tory of the Territory. According to one activisit es- 
it marked the beginning of one of the most intense timate, from June 2019 to May 2020 there had 
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been over one thousand separate protest events 
involving in excess of 14 million protesters.’ But as 
the Hong Kong Independent Police Complaints 
Council (IPCC) noted, a key feature of these 
events was their transition from completely peace- 
ful and legal mass demonstrations towards increas- 
ing levels of spontaneous and therefore illegal 
direct-action protests involving collective violence 
and confrontation (IPCC, 2020, chapter 16, pp. 
157-174). 

People in positions of authority in Hong Kong 
and the People’s’ Republic of China (PRC) have 
attributed the escalating levels of violence to polit- 
ical agitators, some funded by foreign forces, 
exploiting the naivety of other protesters in order 
to bring chaos and a break-down of law and order. 
Pushing aside the major political controversy sur- 
rounding these causal claims, it is evident they res- 
onate closely with what is referred to by scholars as 
‘contagion’, ‘agitator’, or ‘classical’ crowd theory 
(Drury, 2020; Reicher, 1984, 1987). This theoretical 
perspective emerged in the late 19th century as a 
means, not just to understand the crowd, but to de- 
velop a way through which its revolutionary poten- 
tial could be harnessed or repressed (Barrows, 1981; 
McClelland, 1989; Nye, 1975; Stott and Drury, 
2017). From this perspective, crowds are inherently 
irrational, unavoidably malleable, driven by impulse 
and emotion with a natural tendency towards vio- 
lence and disorder. It follows from this that crowds 
are open to easy exploitation by ‘agitators’ who can 
‘hijack’ crowds towards political ends. From this 
perspective, the violence of crowds is seen as a rei- 
fied aberration (Newburn, 2021; Stott and Drury, 
2017) and the prevention of crowd violence resides 
in coercive control, surveillance, and suppression 
(Stott and Reicher, 1998; Drury et al., 2003). While 
the classical or ‘agitator’ perspective retains its 
popularity in modern political and media discourse, 
it has been almost completely rejected from science 
because of its lack of explanatory power (Newburn, 
2016; Postmes and Spears, 1998; Stott and 
Radburn, 2020). 


The Elaborated Social Identity Model (ESIM) of 
crowd behaviour proposes that rather than suffer- 
ing a loss of rationality, collective action in crowds 
is possible because participants adopt a shared def- 
inition of themselves as group members (e.g. 
‘black lives matter’, ‘pro-democracy activists’, 
etc.). This social identity is a subjective representa- 
tion that defines the group’s position within and 
relationship to the surrounding social context. In 
turn, this identity creates shared meanings for 
crowd participants that guide, enable, and limit 
the forms of spontaneous collective action and so- 
cial influence that are possible (Reicher, 1987, 
1996). Of particular importance is the proposition 
that the boundaries of social identities (who is in 
our group or not) and content (the ideas that de- 
fine what it is appropriate and possible for us to 
do) are not fixed and immutable, but determined 
by their surrounding social contexts (Turner et al., 
1994). In addition to relatively stable sociological 
structures (e.g. economic inequalities, racism, 
etc.), the ‘social contexts’ of crowd events are also 
often constituted by the dynamic actions of other 
groups such as the police and political authorities 
(Jetten et al., 2020). As such, there are several stud- 
ies underpinning ESIM that show how rioting can 
and does develop because of police actions against 
crowds (Drury and Reicher, 2000; Reicher, 1996; 
Stott et al., 2001, 2007, 2008, 2018; Stott and 
Pearson, 2007; Stott and Reicher, 1998). 
Specifically, the ESIM proposes that the indiscrim- 
inate use of force towards a crowd reshapes the 
content and boundaries of the social identities 
driving collective action among crowd partici- 
pants. This can function to legitimize and em- 
power conflict and thus lead to an escalation in 
collective violence within a crowd event (Stott and 
Drury, 2000). 

In this way, the ESIM has also helped describe 
how protesters become radicalized, both within 
and beyond crowd events (Vestergren et al., 2018, 
2019). As Drury and Reicher (2000) demonstrate, 


! Hong Kong pro-democracy protests 2019-2020 - Kong Tsung-gan / 3 #3. 
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where police action against a crowd is experienced 
as illegitimate and undifferentiated, crowd partici- 
pants increasingly come to see themselves as rad- 
ical and oppositional. Moreover, where the 
authorities are seen to act oppressively and illegit- 
imately, protesters come to see an increasing obli- 
gation to oppose them and view anti-authority 
‘radicals’ as part of the common in-group. This 
change of psychological group boundaries leads to 
a sense of empowerment among radical groups be- 
cause of the expectation of common support (cf. 
Drury and Reicher, 2000; Stott and Drury, 2000). 
In short, ‘where the police treat all crowd members 
the same, they are likely to see themselves as all the 
same; where the police treat all crowd members as 
oppositional they are likely to see themselves as a 
united opposition’ (Reicher et al., 2004, p. 564). 

There has also been a more recent series of 
ESIM studies exploring how and why riots spread 
from one location to another across time (Drury 
et al., 2020a). Focusing on the August 2011 riots in 
England, this work has demonstrated that the mul- 
tiple riots were not random and disconnected out- 
bursts of ‘copycat’ violence. Rather the clustering 
and interrelationships can be explained in terms of 
identification and empowerment processes 
(Baudains et al., 2013; Drury et al., 2020a; Stott 
and Radburn, 2020). Specifically, research has 
identified three salient, often mutually reinforcing 
pathways. First, riots can spread from one location 
to another where those in both locations have a 
shared social identity based on commonly experi- 
enced histories of unjust governance or policing 
practices (Drury et al., 2020b). Secondly, there is 
spread through empowerment. When those who 
share grievances with the police mobilize onto the 
streets to confront them, there is the realization of 
power in numbers (Ball et al., 2019). Thirdly, over- 
ly coercive attempts by the police aimed at pre- 
venting rioting can be experienced as further 
examples of police illegitimacy and thus serve to 
legitimize and empower further community resist- 
ance (Stott et al., 2018). 


The current study 

The utility of ESIM has also been demonstrated 
through the important contributions the theory 
has made to policing because it has helped under- 
stand how strategic and tactical approaches inter- 
act with crowd dynamics and hence which 
policing approaches work best to de-escalate and 
avoid confrontation (HMIC, 2009; Reicher and 
Stott, 2020; Stott et al., 2020; Stott et al., 2019a,b\; 
Stott and Gorringe, 2013). However, the ESIM 
programme of work has only had limited applica- 
tion to the study of crowd conflicts involving a 
complex array of multiple disturbances in Western 
European contexts (cf. Bernales et al., 2019; Drury 
et al., 2020b). Accordingly, this article aims to fur- 
ther expand the literature by providing an analysis 
of the extent to which ESIM can help to under- 
stand and explain the clashes between police and 
protesters across Hong Kong through the latter 
half of 2019. However, to understand these pro- 
tests from a social identity perspective, it is first 
necessary to put them into context. 


Background to the 2019 protests 


The political context 


Hong Kong is not and never has been a sovereign 
nation but is a former British Colony that is now a 
Hong Kong Special Administrative Region 
(HKSAR) of the PRC. Its handover in 1997 was 
preceded by the Sino-British Joint Declaration 
(SBJD) in 1987, which created a ‘one country and 
two systems’ approach to Hong Kong’s future. 
The Hong Kong government is led by a Chief 
Executive (CE), elected through an Electoral 
College rather than by a popular vote, and who 
has subsequently to be approved by Beijing. The 
CE then appoints the Government and drives 
legislation through a Legislative Council (LegCo) 
before it becomes law. The members of LegCo are 
made up by 70 legislators who are elected to 
either functional or 


represent geographic 
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constituencies. In the six LegCo elections since 
1998, ‘pan-democrať candidates have generally 
received more than 60% of the popular vote 
(Wong, 2015). However, for various structural 
reasons, a ‘pro-establishment’ camp that favours 
closer ties to Beijing holds the majority of seats in 
the LegCo and dominates the Electoral College 
that elects the CE. As a consequence, since the 
transfer of power, ‘pan-democratic’ political 
parties who favour greater autonomy have been 
systematically disadvantaged. Thus, Hong Kong 
political culture has been marked by a struggle 
between creeping integration to the mainland 
contrasted by calls for democratization, the 
protection of basic rights, and the defence of 
political freedoms (Sing, 2009). Moreover, mass 
street protests, particularly since 1 July 2003, have 
increasingly become an important vehicle through 
which popular representation and the wider pro- 
democracy movement gain its most powerful voice 
(Dapiran, 2017; Lee et al., 2019) and as such the 
policing of these protests, particularly any attempt 
to prevent them, has become a particularly conten- 
tious issue. 


The history of street protest in Hong Kong 

Subsequent to a series of pro-communist distur- 
bances in the late 1960s, there were relatively few 
large-scale protests within the Territory. Perhaps 
as a sign of things to come, the notable exception 
was in 1989, when on 4 June over one million citi- 
zens assembled on Hong Kong Island to demon- 
strate their opposition to the violent repression of 
the student protest in Tiananmen Square. 
Following handover HKSAR’s ‘two systems’ ap- 
proach is underpinned by a Basic Law, which 
enshrines freedoms of expression and assembly 
(Ho, 2019, 2020a). It also enacts China’s SBJD ‘ob- 
ligation’ to maintain a separate legal, judicial, and 
economic systems until 2047 (Ho, 2020b; Wang- 
Kaeding and Kaeding, 2018). However, Article 23 
of the Basic Law is a ‘national security’ clause that 
has always been highly controversial because of its 


potential, if enacted, to undermine political free- 
doms. In 2002, the pro-establishment camp began 
their first attempt to pass Article 23 through 
LegCo. Given the structural biases inherent in the 
legislative system, the Civil Human Rights Front 
(CHRF) was formed to unite civic groups and pol- 
itical parties into a coherent opposition move- 
ment. This culminated in a CHRF demonstration 
involving an estimated half a million people that 
took place on 1 July 2003. The scale of the demon- 
stration forced the Government to back down. In 
this way, an annual 1 July mass street protest in 
Hong Kong has become a powerful symbolic 
event. However, these annual peaceful processions 
became increasingly formulaic and brought little if 
any tangible progress for the pro-democracy camp 
(Lee et al., 2019). This pattern of protest changed 
profoundly in 2011, with the birth of a student led 
protest movement against educational reforms 
that preceeded the street based protestUmbrella 
Movement (UM), so-called because of demonstra- 
tors’ use of their umbrellas to defend against the 
pepper spray and tear gas that the police wielded 
as a highly controversial crowd dispersal tactic 
(Cheng and Chan, 2017; Lee, 2018; Yuen and 
Cheng, 2017). The UM culminated with a mass 
street occupation in late 2014 which collapsed after 
79 days. In its aftermath, the pan-democrat civic 
libertarian groups split into two camps. One clus- 
ter was composed mainly of party elites who hon- 
oured the ‘traditional’ model of launching 
‘peaceful, rational and non-violent’ protests based 
upon principles of civil disobedience. While, in 
contrast, a more ‘radical’ wing emerged emphasiz- 
ing forms of protest more committed to ‘leader- 
less’ street-based forms of ‘direct action’ protest 
(Dapiran, 2017, 2020). 

In the period between 2014 and 2019, there has 
also been the rise of political ideology referred to 
as ‘localism’ (Kaeding, 2017; Lee et al., 2019) char- 
acterized by the idea that Hong Kongers are dis- 
tinct from Chinese mainlanders, in both history 
and culture. Localism as a political movement was 
confrontation in 


apparent during a major 
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February 2016 between police and activists in 
Kowloon, often referred to variously as the ’fish- 
ball’ or "Mong Kok’ riots or uprisings. It is relevant 
then to focus on the violent clashes that developed 
during this period because they appear to be strug- 
gles over the control of places where local identity 
in Hong Kong was celebrated and enacted (So, 
2017). Moreover, as the conflicts demonstrate, re- 
sistance to police authority in Hong Kong was 
becoming more aggressive, assertive, and radical in 
its form. In parallel, of the 74 people arrested 
during that unrest, 40 were charged with rioting 
under Hong Kong’s controversial laws governing 
public assembly. This was one of the first 
prosecutions of local Hong Kong citizens for 
rioting under that legislation since 1970 which Ho 
(2020b) argues also reflects the Government’s 
growing willingness to use it to manage and police 
protest . 


The legal and policing context 

In HKSAR, the law governing public assembly was 
initially enacted in 1967 in order to enable the co- 
lonial Government to suppress a wave of anti- 
British and pro-communist disturbances. While 
the law was amended prior to handover, it was 
restored largely to its pre-1990’s form, almost im- 
mediately afterwards by the Beijing appointed 
temporary LegCo in June 1997 (Purbrick, 2019). 
Under this law, the organization of a public pro- 
cession consisting of more than 30 persons can 
only take place if the Police Commissioner pro- 
vides the organizer with a ‘letter of no objection’ 
(LoNo).” Stringent conditions can be imposed 
(e.g. duration, limits to location, numbers attend- 
ing, etc.) to which the organizer is legally obliged 
to conform. Moreover, the POO defines ‘unlawful 
assembly’ (S18) as three or more people in a public 
place conducting themselves in a ‘disorderly, 
intimidating, insulting or provocative manner’. 
People taking part in unlawful assemblies can be 
punished with up to 5 years’ imprisonment or 


fined HK$5,000. Moreover, anyone present at a 
gathering that has been defined by police as an un- 
lawful assembly is then also liable for the offence 
of ‘riot’ if the police suspect there is a breach of 
the peace, however, so defined. 

The primary responsibility for the management 
of crowds and the enforcement of POO in HKSAR 
resides with the Hong Kong Police Force (HKPF). 
In line with the one country, two systems prin- 
ciple, the HKPF is officially independent of the 
jurisdiction of the Ministry of Public Security of 
the PRC, which is theoretically not entitled to 
interfere with Hong Kong’s local law enforcement 
affairs. All HKPF officers are employed as civil 
servants and as such are required to uphold their 
political neutrality. However, the HKPF has con- 
tinued to rely heavily on an outdated paramilitary 
approach to crowd policing inherited from the co- 
lonial era (Purbrick, 2019, p. 478). 


Methodology 


Having addressed the historical context of the 
2019 protests, we next provide a relatively detailed 
overview of the patterns of behaviour in the pro- 
tests that took place in Hong Kong during 2019 as 
well as an analysis of their underlying psychology. 
However, before we do so we will first outline our 
methodology. 


Data gathering strategy 

The empirical section of this study is broken into 
two major sections. First, we provide an outline 
behavioural analysis of the sequence of protests be- 
tween June and December 2019. Here we seek to 
draw out the patterns of collective action and the 
nature of policing. Secondly, we provide a detailed 
analysis of the social psychology of protesters 
involved in these events. The data corpus we use 
to achieve this is comprised of the following: 


1. We draw upon data published in the Hong 
Kong IPCC ‘Thematic Study’ of the protests. In 


? Public Order Ordinance (POO) (section 18(1) and 19(1), Cap 245, Hong Kong Law) governs public assembly in the SAR. 
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particular, we utilize the detailed chronologies 
and sources of secondary data the study 
provides. 

2. The data provided in the IPCC was then cross- 
referenced and triangulated with other inde- 
pendently sourced secondary data (e.g. media 
reports and videos posted on websites such as 
Twitter and YouTube). 

3. We undertook a series of semi-structured inter- 
views with 17 people who had been directly 
involved in the pro-democracy protests in 
Hong Kong in 2019. These interviews took 
place between April and June 2020 and focused 
on (i) the nature of each participant’s involve- 
ment in and subjective experiences of the pro- 
tests and (ii) their motivation, experiences, and 
perceptions of policing tactics and other 
protestors. 

4. Additionally, we drew on Lee et al.’s (2019) and 
Chung et al.’s (2020) extensive population sur- 
vey data and utilized a range of published books 
and papers relating to the Hong Kong 2019 
protests, including Dapiran (2020) and Ho 
(2020). 


Analytical strategy 

Our analytical strategy follows that of previous 
ESIM studies of crowd protests and ‘riots’ 
(Reicher, 1996; Stott et al., 2001) by focussing on 
two interrelated forms of analysis. First, we de- 
velop an empirically derived chronological ac- 
count of what happened behaviourally within key 
protest events. Given the scale and complexity of 
these, it is impossible for us to provide a detailed 
analysis of each. Moreover, it is not our intention 
to provide a forensic analysis of the countless inci- 
dents of violence involving police officers or pro- 
testers. Instead, we sampled events that protesters 
consensually defined as important. We then ana- 
lysed these to identify their theoretically relevant 


aspects. Understandably, our sample of events 
largely mirrors those of the IPCC Thematic study 
and reflects other published work on the protests 
(see Chung et al. (2020, chapter 4) for a compre- 
hensive overview). 

Secondly, we undertake an in-depth exploration 
of the subjective experiences of a sample of those 
who were directly involved in some of these events 
via an analysis of their post hoc descriptions of 
them. Our analysis of participant accounts is based 
upon Glaser and Strauss (2017) and approximates 
to a form of grounded theory. On the one hand, 
the organization of the data was chronological in 
that it relates to key sequences we outline in the 
behavioural account. This allowed us to track 
the changing nature of participant accounts across 
the order of protest events. On the other hand, the 
analysis was thematic, allowing us to examine the 
broad theoretically relevant aspects of the data cor- 
pus as these relate to the patterns we identify in 
the behavioural accounts. This qualitative analysis 
is supported by the extensive and in-depth quanti- 
tative survey data provided by Lee et al. (2019) 
and Chung et al. (2020). 


Behavioural analysis 


Phase 1 


In early 2019 following a case of suspected murder 
involving a Hong Kong national who had travelled 
to Taiwan, the Hong Kong Government intro- 
duced the highly controversial Fugitive Offenders 
and Mutual Legal Assistance in Criminal Matters 
Legislation (Amendment) Bill 2019 (or 
Extradition Law Amendment Bill ( ELAB)) that 
would allow for the deportation of suspected crim- 
inals from Hong Kong to face trial in mainland 
China. In May 2019, the HKPF began to anticipate 
that there would be significant public resistance to 


> For ethical reasons, we have chosen to provide only outline demographic details of our participants in order to minimize 
any risks they may be harmed through participation in our research. They were Hong Kong citizens who were mostly but 
not all university educated ranging from 20 to 45 years old. The sample included four females, and all had participated in 
several protests and were interviewed from or within the UK and Hong Kong. 
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the bill, evidenced in the fact that they launched 
“Operation Tiderider’ on 8 May specifically to pre- 
pare for the expected disruption. Importantly, a 
key strategic objective for Operation Tiderider was 
to safeguard the integrity of the Central 
Government Complex (CGC) and ensure passage 
of LegCo members and other Government 
Officials to and from the building in a secure and 
uninterrupted manner. 

On Sunday 9 June, CHRF organized the first 
major anti-ELAB demonstration which took the 
form of a mass procession from Victoria Park to 
the CGC, in the Admiralty district on Hong Kong 
Island. The HKPF and others have very contrast- 
ing estimates of the levels of attendance. In this 
case, these vary from between 200 and 40,000 and 
just over 1 million, respectively. Whatever the ac- 
tual size, there is a consensus the demonstration 
was the largest in the SAR since 2003. There were 
two key features of this event, its size and that it 
was entirely peaceful, apart from two minor 
recorded incidents, one of which appears to have 
related simply to congestion caused by the sheer 
size of the procession. The CHRF declared the 
march a major success and officially concluded it 
at around 22.00h. Nonetheless, the Government 
wasted no time in publicly reiterating, just after 
23.00h that night, that the ELAB would still re- 
ceive a second reading and become law on 12 
June. Across the next few days, there were a series 
of spontaneous, largely peaceful demonstrations in 
the Admiralty district. However, at various times, 
these smaller protests became confrontational as 
some protesters sought to actively prevent access 
to the CGC so the bill could not be read in LegCo. 
This culminated on the 12th of June with around 
46,000 protesters surrounding the complex. With 
LegCo members unable to access the building, at 
10.50h its Chairman announced the postpone- 
ment of proceedings. 

Given the LegCo could still sit later that day the 
demonstration outside continued and by mid- 
afternoon, there were several points at which the 
relatively weak police cordons around the building 


had come under sustained pressure from protest- 
ers seeking to break through into LegCo, with sev- 
eral officers left exposed and injured. This 
culminated in a particularly confrontational situ- 
ation in and around the building’s public entrance 
whereby at 15.30 h the police operational com- 
mand centre declared the situation a riot. Around 
10 min later, tear gas was fired into the densely 
crowded but otherwise peaceful areas of the crowd 
on Tim Wa Avenue. The situation immediately 
escalated and at around 16.00h, central police 
command gave the order to begin a forceful dis- 
persal of the entire crowd which began with police 
firing further tear gas and other munitions into 
Tim Wa Avenue. The area was densely crowded, 
and the initial result was to force hundreds of 
those on a CHRF-certificated protest nearby to es- 
cape by breaking into the lobby of an adjacent 
building. Across the next few hours, police 
deployed 3,900 officers who fired 240 canisters of 
tear gas, 19 rubber, 3 bean bag rounds, and 33 
‘react’ rounds. There is ample evidence to confirm 
that this dispersal was indiscriminate and that 
hundreds if not thousands of people in the vicinity 
were subjected to very high levels of police use of 
force or exposed to munitions. Clashes between 
police and protesters continued until around mid- 
night by which time most had left or otherwise 
had been forced from the area. Human Rights 
organizations have argued that police actions dur- 
ing this event were disproportionate (Amnesty, 
2019). 


Phase 2 


On 15 June, the CE announced that the bill would 
be suspended, and an anti-ELAB activist had fallen 
to their death. However, the suspension was not 
enough to prevent an even larger certificated pro- 
test involving an estimated 2 million protestors 
from taking place in Admiralty on Sunday 16 
June. In contrast to the 12th this protest saw no 
forceful police intervention and remained entirely 
peaceful but was organized around not one but 
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now ‘five demands’, three of which related directly 
to events on the 12th. Beyond withdrawing the 
bill, these demands included realizing universal 
suffrage, withdrawing the charges and definition 
of the 12th as a riot, and initiating an independent 
inquiry into the behaviour of the police on that 
day. Then, on Friday 21 June, more spontaneous 
protests developed across key parts of the city’s 
commercial district, with a main roadway seized 
and two government offices briefly blockaded. 
These protests were predominantly student-led 
and organized and coordinated via social media. 
Later that day around 15,000 people blockaded 
police headquarters for several hours chanting ‘re- 
lease the righteous’, "black cops’ (a term used to 
refer to police corruption) and ‘shame on police 
thugs’. The police did not intervene. Other than 
damage to surveillance cameras, graffiti and eggs 
being thrown at the building the blockade largely 
remained peaceful. Then again on the 26th of 
June, following a certificated rally in Central urg- 
ing G20 leaders to back their demands, thousands 
of protesters once again moved on to blockade po- 
lice HQ barricading the entrances. A banner read- 
ing ‘Release the righteous [arrested protesters! ]’ 
was unfurled on the building’s facade and chants 
of ‘Hong Kong police knowingly break the law’ 
were reported. Once again police chose not to 
intervene, and the event passed off without major 
confrontation. 

The next large-scale anti-ELAB street protest 
took place on the 1 July, in the wake of the sui- 
cide of an anti-ELAB activist.* Following a series 
of confrontational interactions between protest- 
ers and police earlier in the day, a small group 
congregated outside of the CGC at around 
10.00h. In contrast to the 9th and 12th of June, 
there was no form of external cordon or barriers 
outside to prevent protesters’ reaching the com- 
plex. Nonetheless, there were in the region of 500 
officers inside the CGC to guard against incur- 
sion. At 13.20 h, approximately 50 protesters 


began to attack the glass panels in the LegCo 
Members entrance. This attempt continued for 
the next one and a half hours until protesters 
eventually broke through the reinforced window. 
However, they did not enter the building presum- 
ably because they were significantly outnumbered 
by the police inside. At around 14.45h, while the 
attack on the LegCo building was taking place, a 
certificated procession moved off from Victoria 
Park having been diverted, because of the distur- 
bances. At around 16.00h, some demonstrators 
began to divert from the procession towards the 
CGC to support those protesting outside. At 
around 18.30h, the now significantly larger pro- 
test finally managed to break through the public 
entrance of the complex. A few hundred entered 
the building and for 2 h and 20 min sought to 
break through a steel shutter separating them 
from the Council Chamber. Behind the shutter, 
there were some 700 riot police armed with rifles, 
rubber rounds, sock rounds, and tear gas. At just 
before 21.00h, these police withdrew, and a few 
minutes afterwards protesters broke through. 
Once inside, the offices of pro-government par- 
ties were wrecked while those of pro-democracy 
legislators were left unmolested. The various slo- 
gans graffitied on the walls reflected the five 
demands. Valuable historical artefacts (i.e. histor- 
ical symbols of Hong Kong identity) within the 
building were actively protected and while the 
restaurant was raided, protesters purport to have 
left money to cover the costs of what was con- 
sumed. After a few hours, the police then 
returned in force to LegCo. After some confron- 
tation and disputes between the protesters about 
whether or not to stay in the building all eventu- 
ally left, the situation calmed, and events had 
concluded by 01.00 h on 2 July. 


Phase 3 


On 6 and 13 July, protests took place for the first 
time in the New Territories. The ‘reclaim the park’ 


4 21-year-old Hong Kong student falls to her death in Sheung Shui, leaving message opposing extradition law. 
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protest in Tuen Mun and targeted at so-called 
‘dancing aunties’ who cross the nearby border 
from mainland China to sing Mandarin songs 
through PA systems and dance in a local park for 
men who give them money. The activity is disliked 
among many in the local area who consistently but 
unsuccessfully petition the authorities to tackle the 
issue.” The rally reportedly ended with only one 
minor incident. The ‘reclaim Sheung Shui’ protest 
was similarly focused, this time on traders from 
the mainland who were widely understood to be 
distorting the local economy. In parallel, on the 
7th of July, the first large-scale anti-legislation pro- 
cession took place on the Kowloon side of Hong 
Kong.° While the procession was peaceful, later 
that evening there were violent clashes as police 
used batons to disperse a small group of protesters 
who had tried to occupy a roadway in the Mong 
Kok District.’ On Sunday 14 July 2019, between 
an estimated 28,000 and 115,000 protesters 
attended the first anti-ELAB protest in the Sha Tin 
District. The LoNo certificated ShaTin demonstra- 
tion ’, was peaceful until some protesters occupied 
a roadway. Subsequenlty, clashes broke out when 
the police used batons to disperse these otherwise 
protesters. Many seeking to escape the situation 
ran into New Town Plaza shopping centre where 
they had further violent clashes with the pursuing 
police officers who attacked those insides. 

On 21 July, protests returned to Hong Kong 
Island for a CHRF-organized demonstration, for 
which the Police had again issued a LoNo, but 
only on the condition that it followed a restricted 
and shortened route that kept it away from the 
CGC. While events remained peaceful and police 
had not intervened, by early evening thousands of 
protesters had gathered outside and then damaged 
the Beijing Government Liaison Office, perhaps 
the most powerful symbol of Beijing’s influence on 
the territory. Police used 9 rubber rounds, 25 react 
rounds and 55 tear gas rounds to try to disperse 


the crowd, while protesters used slingshots, 
arrows, sharpened poles, and set fire to barricades 
on the road in order to resist. 

Meanwhile, at around mid-day in the relatively 
‘rural’ area of Yuen Long, a district councillor for- 
warded to police information that a triad gang all 
wearing white t-shirts would mobilize to attack 
protesters in the area. A few days previously a pro- 
establishment politician and a pro-establishment 
news outlet had called upon people to physically 
confront young people who were ‘disrupting nor- 
mal life’. It would seem evident that police had 
concerns an incident might take place because on 
that day a specially configured command centre 
became operational in Yuen Long and officers and 
70 officers were available for ‘station defence 
duty’. Across the evening, the police received over 
750 calls reporting that large groups of white t- 
shirted people, some armed with sticks and 
assaulting people, had gathered in the area. 
However, while police acknowledge that several 
officers attended the area, there was a long delay 
before significant numbers arrived and several pas- 
sengers arriving into the station were beaten and 
severely injured. 

On 26 July 2019, there was the ‘Flying with Yow’ 
sit-in protest at the Hong Kong International 
Airport. On 27 July, the unapproved ‘reclaim 
Yuen Long’ protest against the attacks in Yuen 
Long. On 28 July, the LoNo approved sit-in at 
Chater Garden that spread to Causeway Bay and 
Sai Wan. In each case, conflict with police featured 
until on 30 July, there were serious clashes around 
Kwai Chung Police Station where a police officer 
pointed a shotgun at protestors. On 5 August, 
there was a citywide non-cooperative general 
strike, with protests and sit-ins in different areas of 
Hong Kong. In several of these protests, violence 
became a primary feature with the use of missiles, 
including bricks pulled up from the pavement, 
petrol bombs and arson attacks on police and 


> Newly elected councillors step up war on racy dancers in local park. 
Hongkongers march to China express rail station to ‘spread anti-extradition law message to mainland tourists’. 
7 Hong Kong Protesters Take Their Message to Chinese Tourists. 
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property. Then on 11 August, violent clashes be- 
tween the police and protesters broke out in differ- 
ent areas. During these events, a female protester’s 
eye was shot by the police in Tsim Sha Tsui; police 
fired tear gas indoors at Kwai Fong MTR station; 
police shot projectiles at close range in Tai Koo 
station and most controversially police used offi- 
cers dressed as protesters to target and violently as- 
sault people confronting police in Causeway Bay. 
This also coincided with the highly controversial 
use of the San Uk Ling holding centre where there 
is evidence of systematic abuses of human rights 
(e.g. Civil Rights Observer, 2019). Then after the 
death of a protester who had fallen from a car park 
while being chased by police and following a day 
of violent clashes, a protester was shot by a police 
officer with live amunition and a middle-aged 
man doused in a flammable liquid and set on fire 
after arguing with protesters. Finally, events culmi- 
nated with police shifting their focus to university 
campuses including the Chinese University of 
Hong Kong and enacting a 6-day siege of Hong 
Kong’s Polytechnic University ultimately arresting 
upwards of 5,000 protesters. 


Psychological analysis 


In order to explain these behavioural patterns and 
changes, we turn next to an analysis of the 
accounts of those who directly participated in 
some of these events. Here we address the question 
of to what extent do the intergroup interactions, 
patterns, and shifts in collective action outlined 
above relate to patterns of psychological change 
amongst those who took part. 


A sense of empowerment 


A theme apparent in our participants’ accounts 
about their motivation for attending on the 9th 
was that they had lost faith in an unrepresentative 
and increasingly illegitimate LegCo. 


Right, we feel useless because 
the pro-democratic elements of the 


Legislative Council lacked democracy 


and can do nothing to stop the 
Bill so we went onto the streets to 
give our voice on a demonstration so 
that is why I went on that day. 
(HKS) 


Some also describe that with such a clear expres- 
sion of public unity and opposition, there was an 
obligation that the government would now have 
to yield, as they had done in 2003. 


All protestors were passionate and 
united. They had a belief that the 
more the numbers of participants, 
the higher the chance that the gov- 
ernment would make way for our 
demands, just like what 2003 1st July 
protest had achieved. (HK10) 


The scale of collective manifestation represented 
the potentially shifting power relations 
between the previously subordinated pro- 
democracy movement and those backing the pro- 


posed legislation. 


With one million marchers, it shows 
the unity and strength of us that we 
wanted to withdraw the bill. Also, it 
reflects that the pro-democratic camp 
had more supporters than the pro- 
Beijing camp. I thought HK people 
are indifferent to politics and social 
issues and they are apathetic. But the 
numbers of marchers proved me 
wrong. Mr H (HK8) 


However, participants also describe a simultan- 
eous feeling of disempowerment that was rooted 
in the defeat of UM and that mass peaceful proces- 
sion would not be enough. In this sense, interview- 
ees describe how a threshold had been reached in 
the broader pro-democracy struggle. 


People were happy, and I was pleased 
and surprised just by the sheer num- 


ber of people ... it was powerful ... 
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when you're seen on the streets the 
emotions really get carried away - 
there was a real positivity in the 
atmosphere... but at the same time 
there was a sense of fear and submis- 
sion to the fact that we knew Carrie 
Lam probably wont back down. 
People were already quite pessimistic 
about that. In that sense it also felt 
like the last rallying cry. (UK2) 


Policing and intergroup dynamics 

When they subsequently stood defiant, some 
described an increasing illegitimacy of government 
and of how the spontaneous assemblies across the 
10th and 11th of June spoke merely to a shared de- 
sire to keep alive the sense of empowerment. Some 
also spoke of humiliation at failing to support 
those involved in more radical actions. 


After we finished the demonstration, 
we had a lot of discussions on the 
A lot of people had 
the same opinion as me. Shall we do 


internet 


the same thing as 2014 because we are 
facing the same situation because the 
Government tries not to respond to us. 
Shall we be using some peaceful way 
to get our demands. There was a lot of 
discussion on this. But I felt upset on 
that day because we are doing the 
same thing, just walking and sitting, 
back at home and doing nothing. This 
[inaction] was shameful. (HK1) 


While not all of them were physically present, our 
sample of protesters described the demonstration 
on the 12th as an extension of a peaceful attempt 
to prevent the bill from passing. Given this sense 
of legitimacy, the firing of tear gas in Tim Wa 
Avenue was described by them as completely un- 
justified. For those experiencing this directly, there 
was no perceptible route of escape other than 


through CITIC Tower. As such the police action 
was described as potentially life-threatening. 


It was supposed to be a legal protest 
so people expected it to be a safe 
protest - that police wouldn’t fire tear 
gas into the area. So, when they fired 
the tear gas into the main stage peo- 
ple started to panic and there was a 
moment where the people were wor- 
ried because they were stepping on 
each other in search of a route out of 
the area. (UK3) 


Protesters described the escalating situation as not 
only chaotic but also as an indiscriminate attack 
by the police on those merely seeking to protest 
peacefully. 


The tear gas came everywhere, from 
both directions. The only way out 
was into CITIC Tower and there was 
only one door. People were already in 
the smoke. There were elderly people 
and children in the crowd. It was a 
peaceful assembly. There might have 
been conflict elsewhere, but this was 
a peaceful place. (UK2) 


As a consequence, they subsequently changed their 
view of the police. Rather than neutral upholders 
of the law, they began to describe police officers as 
political actors using violence to impose an un- 
popular law by an unrepresentative government. 
Indeed, such descriptions were also evident among 
those who witnessed the police action vicariously 
via social and mainstream media. 


I watched live for a very long time. It 
was totally unexpected that the pro- 
test ended up like this. Protestors 
should not be treated violently. The 
things that happened on 12th June 
reminded me of [Tiananmen Square]. 
I was frightened that [Tiananmen 
Square] would be repeated in Hong 
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Kong that the city will no longer be a 
unique place after losing its unique 
values. (HK3) 


Our interviewees describe how their subsequent 
anger towards the police also stemmed from their 
subsequent denial of responsibility and the absence 
of any credible system of accountability for the 
police. 


They know that they are not right 
but the police wouldn’t even acknow- 
ledge it so that’s why they felt angry 
about it...people accepted that police 
would do that kind of stuff but the 
fact that they would deny it is what 
makes them angry. (UK3) 


Identity change and influence 

As perhaps the most obvious evidence of change 
flowing from police intervention on the 12th was 
the protest on the 16th of June. Survey data meas- 
uring the importance of different factors in moti- 
vating participation in this event rated ‘formal 
withdrawal of the bill’ as ‘very important’ by 
94.8% of sampled protesters. However, dissatis- 
faction with police handling of the protests was 
now also rated as ‘very important’ by 89.8% of 
the sample, signalling its emergence as a key 
movement goal from the 12th of June onwards 
(Lee et al., 2019). Indeed, while the protest on the 
16th was entirely peaceful, some also describe see- 
ing an increasing justification for more radical 
actions. 


In the past they would have been 
very peaceful, they wouldn’t do any- 
thing back to the police. But from 
that point onwards [the 12th of 
June], perhaps fighting back would 
be another way out instead of just sit- 
ting there and being beaten by the 
police. So that is a bit of a defining 
moment of how I, the organisation 


and the public see radical protest. 
(UK3) 


Participants also describe how they saw ‘radical’ 
and ‘traditional’ factions of the protest movement 
becoming more united. 


On that day [the 12th] there was a 
beginning of this movement saying 
‘the peaceful protestors are also 
needed to work in unison with the 
front-liners It was a bit of a 
breakthrough of past conflict: you’re 
either or—if you’re not peaceful then 
you're not a real freedom fighter on 
the one end, then on the other there 
were the more radical ones—if you’re 
not using force failures will continue 
so we have to be radical ... this was 
the first time that the two joined to- 
gether. (UK2) 


The on-site survey data also show that of those 
sampled on the 12th of June some 38.2% agreed 
with the item ‘radical protests can force the gov- 
ernment to listen to the people’. But by the 17th of 
June, that figure had increased to 53.2% and by 
21st of June, levels of agreement had risen to 
61.7%. Correspondingly, on 17 June, 79.6% agreed 
with the statement “Only when peaceful assembly 
and confrontational actions are used together can 
the impact of protest be maximised’, rising to 89% 
by the 21st of June. In other words, after the 12th 
of June protesters increasingly recognized that 
they needed to embrace both peaceful and radical 
action to achieve the movement’s goals. Moreover, 
this sense of support for radical actions increased 
dramatically as and when the Government was 
seen to remain intransigent to popular demand. 

While some still disagreed with disruptive forms 
of protest action, it was nevertheless the case that 
by mid-June these more direct forms of protest 
actions had resulted in at least suspending the bill. 
Such outcomes were described by some as valid- 
ation of the efficacy of radical tactics. 
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In terms of achievement, it was be- 
cause of the protestors’ more violent 
actions on 12th the reading of the bill 
was disrupted. (HK2) 


Subsequent to events on the 12th, protests targeted 
directly at police emerged for the first time. Those 
taking part in these sieges of police headquarters 
describe how their motivation was linked directly 
to police actions. 


I think [the police] used excessive 
force on the protestors. I think that’s 
too much. So, Pve come [to Wan 
Chai] to 
(SCMP) 


condemn the police." 


Indeed, on 26 June, chants of ‘Shame on you’ and 
‘Release the righteous fighters’ were evident, the 
latter being a reference to those arrested on 12 
June.” Again, the increasing importance of unity, 
solidarity, and support was stressed by those 
present. 


There arent enough protesters to- 
night. I know the shock impact and 
effectiveness with the public dimin- 
ishes every time there is a siege. But 
we have to persist and keep faith to- 
gether, because as some have said, no 
protester thinks a rally can succeed 
until it actually does.'° (SCMP) 


The next major protests took place on the highly 
symbolic date 1st of July. The solidarity among 
protesters generated through the protests in 
June, accords with survey data, which suggests 
that there was an increase of support for radical 
action among those within the crowd. In com- 
parison to prior protests, 83.5% agreed with the 
statement ‘When the government fails to listen, 
the use of radical tactics by protestors is under- 
standable’, up from 69.1% on 16 June (Lee et al., 


2019). As indicated in the behavioural account, a 
pivotal moment appears to have occurred during 
the route along Queensway Road when some 
demonstrators began to divert towards the CGC. 
Some describe protesters actively encouraging 
support for the more radical protest outside 
LegCo. 


Upon the peaceful demonstration, 
many youngsters were persuading the 
queue to turn right to support the 
radicals nearby the LegCo. I can still 
recall what they said: “it is now time 
for the adults to help”. (HK9) 


They describe having to make a difficult but calcu- 
lated decision to either stay with the traditional 
way of protesting (‘Wo Lei Fei’ - Peaceful, 
Rational and Non-Violent) or else to turn towards 
LegCo in order to support the ‘radicals’ (‘Jung 
Mow’ - Brave Force’). 


Although I struggled for a long time 
if I should turn right or simply leave, 
I went to support the radicals at last 
after evaluating the risk. My con- 
sciousness urged me to go. (HK9) 


On arriving at the CGC all but one of our partici- 
pants who were present described engaging in sup- 
port for the radical protesters rather than joining 
in directly with the attempt to enter the building. 
Given they met with little police resistance protest- 
ers eventually broke through the shutters into 
LegCo. One of those involved was surprised by the 
absence of police and described how they had 
expected to be violently confronted. 


We were holding our shields, we were 
waiting to get beaten up so badly at 
that time and then suddenly when we 
went in, there were none of them 
[police]. (UK1) 


8 https://www.youtube.com/watch?time_continue=27&v=nmVGWvWyyHwé¢eature—emb_logo. 





? https://www.theguardian.com/world/2019/jun/26/hong-kong-protesters-seek-support-from-g20-leaders-over-extradition-law. 
© https://www.scmp.com/news/hong-kong/politics/article/3016238/hong-kong-police-under-siege-again-protesters-surround. 
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The invasion of this seat of pro-establishment 
power was another highly symbolic moment for 
the protest movement, not least of all because it 
represented a significant and historical reversal of 
power relationships, both with the police and the 
HK Government. 


Break-in at the LegCo was a land- 
mark event with a symbolic meaning. 
It was the first time the LegCo was 
destroyed and broken. For example, 
protestors spray-painted slogans in- 
side. It looks like a Taiwan sunflower 
protest. (HK2) 


The sense of overturning power relationships was 
evident as one of the protesters inside the chamber 
during the occupation can be heard expressing. 


We as Hong Kongers shall be 
defeated no more. ! 


Spread, change, and radicalization 


Taken together, the data suggest that there was 
increasing psychological unity between the two 
protest factions that by the 1st of July increased 
the influence of and empowered radicals to invade 
LegCo, (briefly) overturning power relations be- 
tween themselves, the police and the HK 
Government. Indeed, the increased levels of soli- 
darity now apparently cemented into the move- 
ment, meant that even those who disagreed with 
this increasingly radical faction accepted their 
actions as integral. 


Although I do not understand the 
meaning and doubt the effectiveness 
of swarming into the LegCo and van- 
dalizing the chamber, I am still sup- 
portive toward their actions. There 
are many different ways to express 
and voice our dissatisfaction even 
though we are all working toward the 
same goal. But we need to avoid the 


" https://youtu.be/BIB8fll9s1I. 





mistake we made in [UM] 2014 - not 
united enough. We cannot fail again. 
(HK7) 


Subsequent to the events of 1 July, there was a 
marked shift in behavioural patterns with protests 
emerging beyond Hong Kong Island in localized 
communities across the New Territories and shift- 
ing towards targets symbolic of political and cul- 
tural influence from the mainland. Our 
interviewees describe how their objectives changed 
towards an empowered defence of localist Hong 
Kong identity, something some felt the govern- 
ment had singularly failed to address. 


HK island represents where the gov- 
ernment is, but the protest should 
not just be about targeting the gov- 
ernment ... So, it’s not just political, 
it’s also cultural. The cultural identity 
of being a Hong-Konger has been 
influenced. There is a bit of xenopho- 
bia but also redefined what being a 
‘Hong-Konger’ means. It is no longer 
those who are born in HK but those 
who embrace what being a Hong- 
Konger means. If you embrace the 
values of Hong-Kong, then you are a 
Hong-Konger. (UK3) 


Participants in these protests suggested that 
an important motivation for this spread to 
neighbourhood protests was also to facilitate ac- 
cess to them by the wider Hong Kong popula- 
tion. Moreover, protesters talked about how 
they felt safer and more secure joining these ral- 
lies due to their intimate knowledge of the 
local geography and therefore capacity to evade 
police. 


Protestors were mainly those who live 
nearby, and they were more willing 
to come out. It is too inconvenient 
for those who live in New Territories 
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to join large-scale protests in Hong 
Kong Island frequently so multi- 
districts protests strengthen our level 
of participation. Similarly, it would 
be safer for us to leave as we are fa- 
miliar with the routes of our own 
districts. (HK6) 


This local knowledge was seen to be important as 
it aided the emerging strategy for fluid and more 
dynamic protests designed to disempower the po- 
lice and evade the large ‘set piece’ confrontations 
experienced in and around the Admiralty district. 


It is difficult and complicated for po- 
lice to control the crowd and deploy 
enforcement strategies if the [local- 
ized] protests are fluid. (HK9) 


However, a few of these more localized protests 
were universally described as particularly import- 
ant. The onsite CCPOS survey data from the ‘Sha 
Tin Procession’ on the 14th of July indicate that 
the most important motivation for participation 
was to express dissatisfaction with the police’s 
handling of the protests, with 99.1% of respond- 
ents reporting that this was either an ‘important’ 
or ‘very important’ motivator for them (Lee et al., 
2019). Thus, the police forcefully dispersing the 
protest and deploying into a private shopping mall 
was a further validation of their growing 
illegitimacy. 


It was not necessary for the riot po- 
lice to rush inside a shopping mall to 
disperse the crowds. Protesters could 
not do anything indoor. I think po- 
lice have lost their rationality without 
coordination at all. They simply 
wanted to vent their anger on protes- 
tors and arrest all of them. (HK2) 


However, perhaps the defining moment in this re- 
gard was Yuen Long on 21 July. This confrontation 
developed following the CHRF protest on Hong 


Kong Island, that itself had developed into extremely 
violent clashes. As one interviewee put it: 


Yes, this is an exact turning point for 
me to change my perception, feeling, 
trust, and attitude toward the police. 
Their behaviour should not have hap- 
pened in a civilized society and they 
did nothing in protecting citizens at 
all. I had a very negative attitude on 
them. They are evil and their reputa- 
tion is bankrupt. (HK3) 


The failure of the police to intervene promptly was 
described as evidence of deliberate and corrupt 
collusion between suspected Triad members and 
the police. 


I believe the officials and triads have 
always been cooperating but being 
too obvious and bringing it into the 
limelight is beyond acceptable. It was 
too obvious that the police colluded 
and enlisted the mob to do the dirty 
work. (HK5) 


Accordingly, the survey data gathered during the 
‘Reclaim Yuen Long’ march on 27 July show that 
80.8% agreed that there should be a shift from 
‘withdraw the extradition bill’ to a ‘focus on police 
brutality’ as the primary demand of the protest 
movement. This increased to a high of 86.4% on 4 
August (Lee et al., 2019). Following Yuen Long, 
some describe how traditional forms of protest or 
seeking to use mainstream politics were options 
that were no longer viable. 


The biggest way that it has changed 
my thoughts on the whole situation 
is that I've been involved in electoral 
politics and have regular communica- 
tions with the government but up to 
that day [21 July] I feel that all these 
means have come to an end and they 
no longer achieve anything. So 
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perhaps violence and the revolution 
are what would come next to change 
the political deadlock. (UK3) 


After Yuen Long, a series of further incidents 
occurred, such as the use of police officers dressed 
as protesters and the violent coercion at Prince 
Edward Street station. This then also corresponds 
with accounts from those who argued their rights 
had been seriously abused while they had been in 
custody (in particular at the San Uk Ling Holding 
Centre, IPCC, 2020). As a consequence of these 
and other multiple incidents, participants 
described how they increasingly felt there were no 
boundaries as to what might happen to them at 
the hands of the police. 


My friend is a social worker and I 
have heard cases of female protesters 
being raped by the police. So, every- 
thing rumours inside the Prince 
Station could be real. I felt so terrible, 
guilty, and hopeless. (HK8) 


This sense of the increasing collapse of police il- 
legitimacy is described as functioning to ‘turn’ 
even those participants that previously felt uncom- 
fortable about radical action, towards support for 
an extremely violent confrontation with the police. 


I would call [the police] terrorists be- 
cause I have seen too many cases of 
police making brutal arrests, tortur- 
ing, kill men and women, elderly. . .- 
they don’t care about use of engage- 
ment and use of weapons ... violence 
from protestors is not appropriate 
but the actions of the police some- 
times provoke the protestors: police 
behaviour make people 
angry too. (UK4) 


peaceful 


Indeed, several described this ‘radicalisation’ not 
as violence but as necessary self-defence from in- 
creasingly violent, disproportionate, corrupt, and 
illegitimate policing. 


I regard the use of force by radicals 
like throwing bricks and petrol 
bombs is only a self-defence 
Facing the escalating police violence 
and unequal use of force, protestors 
need to protect themselves. (HK10) 


Moreover, engaging in radical actions was 
described as an effective means through which the 
increasing violence of the police toward the pro- 
tests could be meaningfully resisted by the Jung 
Mou using conflict to protect the Wo Lei Fei. 


People saw initial success when they 
started to throw petrol bombs. In 
local areas small teams were formed 
to work together more tactically to 
form these petrol bombs. Police did 
retreat on a number of occasions. So, 
the public and protestors realised that 
perhaps that is the only way that they 
could match the level of violence that 
the police are using. They feel that 
there is no bottom line for the police 
and the government so that should 
also apply to the protestors to break 
the taboo of using violence. If there’s 
no bottom line for the government, 
why should we have a bottom line 
ourselves? (UK3) 


Far from peripheral, those engaging in the violent 
confrontation were now portrayed as brave ‘front- 
liners’ at the vanguard of the movement. They 
were seen as ordinary people responding to cir- 
cumstances of police and government repression 
akin to those understood to operate across the 
border in mainland China. 


I see that there is a radical change 
even with local residents and 
increased violence with the police. I 
was surprised to see a friend’s wife 
with a petrol bomb, and I asked why 
she has changed even as a housewife. 
She felt that it is too much for her to 
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see the police using such violence and 
it reminds her of the atrocity con- 
ducted by the communist party that 
she tried to run away from. (UK3) 


Indeed, radical actions were now described as fun- 
damental, indistinguishable from, and inter- 
changeable with what it meant to be from Hong 
Kong. 


I am one of these Hong Kongers, I 
have not tasted tear gas. I feel 
ashamed. I cannot relate to people 
younger than me. It’s a very emotion- 
al question ... it’s very hard to be a 
Hong Konger, it’s like patriotism ... 
It feels like we are experiencing some 
common events that establish our 
identity. (UK4) 


Discussion 


This article sought to explore the extent to which 
the ESIM could help to understand the complex 
and evolving dynamics of the protests that spread 
across Hong Kong through the latter half of 2019. 
Placing the protests within their historical con- 
text, our analysis shows that they were not an iso- 
lated outburst of dissent. Rather they were part of 
a much longer sequence of protests that revolved 
around a struggle between two political and ideo- 
logical positions. It is also evident they were also 
embedded within a political system that was 
becoming increasingly untenable to the pro- 
democracy movement. Thus, as Lee et al. (2019) 
point out, while the pan-democracy movement in 
LegCo experienced somewhat of a hiatus, the 
period following the collapse of UM saw the devel- 
opment of a community-based movement whose 
networks and more radical forms of protest pro- 
vided resources for the 2019 protests. However, as 
Purbrick (2019) highlights, the shift towards more 
leaderless, community, and street-based forms of 
direct action also occurred in parallel with an 


increasing reliance on a paramilitary policing 
model and legal framework initially designed by 
the British colonial state to suppress political 
dissent. 

The behavioural analysis shows that as the 2019 
protests evolved across time, there were patterns of 
collective behaviour and intergroup interaction. In 
line with Chung et al. (2020, p. 17 and 18), our 
analysis suggests that it is useful to group these 
patterns into discrete phases. In general terms, 
Phase 1 took the form of large-scale ‘formulaic’ 
peaceful processions on Hong Kong island. 
However, there were also a series of much smaller 
but more conflictual interactions as smaller groups 
of protesters sought to utilize direct action and un- 
certificated protest as a means of disrupting the 
reading of the bill. While a success for the anti- 
ELAB protesters, the suspension of LegCo was a 
strategic failure for Operation Tiderider, and it 
was in this context that police eventually used the 
POO to define the situation as a riot. Having done 
so they quickly escalated the situation by interven- 
ing indiscriminately against large sections of the 
otherwise peaceful crowd using batons, tear gas, 
and other munitions. 

Our analysis suggests that police actions on the 
12th were an important transition or ‘tipping 
point’ that marked the beginning of a second 
phase characterized by changes in behavioural 
norms and a shift in underlying protester identity. 
By the 16th of June, the Territory witnessed the 
largest protest in its history underpinned by the 
emergence of the five demands. While this protest 
was entirely peaceful, it expressed a much broader 
set of goals beyond the extradition bill and is per- 
haps best characterized as one-quarter of Hong 
Kong’s population reasserting their right to pro- 
test. This phase also saw the emergence of large 
direct action protests targeted specifically at the 
police. In contrast, there also appears to have been 
a change in the approach to policing in this phase, 
characterized by a lack of forceful intervention. In 
this policing context, it is interesting that while the 
more radical protests involved some damage to 
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property, they did not include large incidents of 
collective conflict. This more ‘passive’ policing ap- 
proach was most notably marked by withdrawal 
from LegCo at what appears to have been a pivotal 
moment. Inside LegCo, it is clear that the destruc- 
tive behaviour of protesters had demonstrable be- 
havioural limits and norms that spoke to the five 
demands. Equally, the invasion was both a very 
symbolic overturning of structural power relation- 
ships for protesters and inversely a second strategic 
defeat for the authorities. 

We then suggest that it is useful to characterize 
a final phase that involved further behavioural and 
policing changes, where the protests spread be- 
yond Hong Kong Island and turned against sym- 
bols of Chinese cultural and political influence. 
During this final phase, the protests evolved to in- 
clude more neighbourhood-based spontaneous, 
radical, and ‘fluid’ actions across the Territory and 
became increasingly associated with violence. This 
was in particular following the incidents in Sha 
Tin and then Yuen Long. Additionally, from mid- 
July onwards, there was a marked pattern towards 
increasingly violent, proactive, indeed pre-emptive 
intervention by the police. 

The psychological analysis suggests that the 
manifestation on the 9th of June created shared 
feelings of empowerment 
However, it is evident there was a realization that 
mass peaceful mobilizations would be insufficient 
given the context structural disempowerment. Our 
analysis then supports the claim that the police 
actions to disperse the protest on the 12th of June, 
in particular, the use of tear gas outside CITIC 
Tower, was a pivotal moment of psychological 
change. It seems to be the case that following the 
12th of June protester identity came to be increas- 
ingly defined in terms of illegitimate and partisan 
policing as well as enshrining the core values of 
the pro-democracy movement as a whole. These 
changes to the form and content of identity help 
explain the large mobilization on the 16th as well 
as the subsequent behavioural changes, such as 
sieges of Wan Chai police headquarters on 21 and 


among protesters. 


26 June. It is also evident that the indiscriminately 
violent police intervention solidified support for 
more radical and confrontational actions. It would 
appear that this psychological change culminated 
in a second major ‘tipping point’ on the lst of 
July. Those calling for support for radical protest 
were able to convince others to move away from 
the peaceful procession and physically as well as 
psychologically support more radical protest. Far 
from ‘mindless conformity’, this appears to have 
been an important moment of dilemma, a literal 
turning point, for some otherwise peaceful and 
non-violent pro-democracy activists. Moreover, 
this took place in the context of a lack of police 
intervention. The subsequent successful occupa- 
tion of LegCo itself experienced as an important 
moment of further empowerment for radical pro- 
test tactics and identity. 

The spread and further changing form of pro- 
tests in Phase 3, into the New Territories and local 
neighbourhoods, reflect some of the core struggles 
and ideologies of the pro-democracy movement. 
The changing targets towards symbols of mainland 
influence can be understood as the defence of local 
Hong Kong identity, values, and culture. But this 
change also reflects the empowerment of street- 
based ‘localism’ not just as a political movement 
but as an identity resource for collective mobiliza- 
tion (Lee et al., 2019). However, this spread of the 
protests also appears to have been strategic. On 
the one hand, this was to make them more access- 
ible. On the other hand, moving into local neigh- 
bourhoods was also a means of disempowering 
police. Understanding local geography and navi- 
gating ‘escape routes’ were a form of self- 
protection for ‘uncertificated’ protesters who 
could ‘disappear’ as quickly as they had assembled 
(Dapiran, 2020). 

The spread of protest into the neighbourhoods 
also corresponded with changes in police strategy. 
In Phase 3, the HKPF launched a far more pro- 
active and aggressive tactical approach that con- 
tributed to a further and widespread collapse in 
public legitimacy (Chung, 2020). In this regard, 
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the ‘Sha Tin Procession’ on 14 July, the Yuen Long 
incident on 21 July, followed by the Prince Edward 
MTR incident were all watershed moments. This 
process was not just related to excessive use of 
force but also, by operating disproportionately in 
the ‘private space’ of the shopping mall, or on the 
escalators and inside the trains of the MTR, the 
police were seen to flagrantly abuse their ‘bounded 
authority’, powers, and position (c.f. Trinkner 
et al., 2018). In so doing, the spread of the protests 
and more proactive stance of the police interacted 
to expose police illegitimacy to a wider population. 
Moreover, police inaction also appears to have 
played another critical social psychological role. 
Their incapacity to monitor and respond to obvi- 
ous threats to public order during the incidents in 
Yuen Long, in particular, made manifest deeply 
held suspicions of police collusion with mainland 
influenced organized crime as a weapon of social 
control. It was in this context of the almost com- 
plete collapse of police legitimacy among protest- 
ers that further radicalization took place. 


Conclusions 


We began this article by suggesting that there was 
relative consensus on a basic question that requires 
explanation: why is it that the pro-democracy 
movement in Hong Kong transitioned from pre- 
dominantly large-scale peaceful mass processions 
towards more dynamic and increasingly collective- 
ly violent confrontations? In addressing that ques- 
tion, this article has demonstrated the problematic 
nature of accounts that mirror classical crowd the- 
ory.'” We contend that such perspectives decon- 
textualize and reify crowd action and as such 
cannot adequately explain their complexity. Our 
perspective is that such classical approaches are in- 
herently ideological because they serve to mask the 
political, social, and historical processes driving 
crowd action. Moreover, such reified accounts also 


12 https://www.youtube.com/watch?v—w6UJNw6hcjs. 


systematically ignore the role that police actions 
and tactics can play in creating the precipitating 
conditions for ‘riots’ and acts of collective resist- 
ance (Reicher and Stott, 2020; Stott and Drury, 
2017). 

In contrast, we assert that an ESIM perspective 
offers a far more powerful explanatory model to 
describe how the protests and protesters became 
radicalized. The experience over time of illegitim- 
ate and undifferentiated police action created the 
psychological unity where previously diverse 
groups with different tactics began to coexist more 
successfully in order to achieve their common 
goals. This unity appears to have empowered rad- 
ical groups perhaps because of the increasing ex- 
pectation and realization of common support (cf. 
Drury and Reicher, 2000; Reicher et al., 2004; Stott 
and Drury, 2000). Our analysis also helps validate 
the emerging analysis of how and why riots spread 
from one location to another across time (Drury 
et al., 2020a). This study supports the proposition 
that the clustering and interrelationships between 
different ‘riots’ can be explained in terms of inter- 
group interactions and their inter-relationships 
with identification and empowerment processes 
(Drury et al., 2020a; Stott and Radburn, 2020). 
First, spread appears to have been related to shared 
social identity based on unjust governance and 
policing practices (cf. Drury et al, 2020b). 
Secondly, the increasing radicalization of those 
who mobilized onto the streets to confront the po- 
lice appears to have been underpinned by recogni- 
tion of the efficacy of such action (c.f. Ball et al., 
2019). Thirdly, police actions and inactions were 
increasingly experienced as validation of their il- 
legitimacy. Police tactics then served to legitimize 
and empower escalating acts of community resist- 
ance which amplified ever more intensive forms of 
police repression until the cycle was broken fol- 
lowing the siege of the Polytechnic University in 
December. 
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